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May 2009 


President’s Corner 
... Deborah Evans 


Welcome everyone to the new Club year. Conservation Sub-committee when plans need to be inspected 
in Council offices, writing up monthly talks, organising displays 
Committee for events such as the ANGAIR flower show, assisting the 
The new committee has had its first meeting and we are librarian with sorting/ tidying/ labelling, coordinating and 
pleased to welcome our new member, Treasurer Peter Turner. collecting information as we prepare for our 50th anniversary in 
We have also farewelled Diana Primrose as a committee 2011 ... the list goes on! 
member after 29 years on the committee—in all manner of 
capacities. | want to express my personal thanks to Diana for all Make the GFNC your club by taking part in one of these 
that she has taught me, and helped me with, as both President projects this year. 
and Treasurer over the last few years. 
Memberships 
Projects and targets for 2009-2010 We were pleased to be able to hold our membership steady last 
The committee accepted a rather ambitious list from the year. Our committee target for this year is 30 new members 
President of targets to aim for this year. Some of these are (i.e. twice what we managed last year). We'd like to exceed 
committee ‘housekeeping’ matters, but others are projects that that! Please get your renewals to us as soon as possible and 
ordinary Club members could assist with. keep on the alert for potential new members. We would 
particularly like to see an increase in younger members and 
On the one hand, we are looking for people with some families, as these will provide the Club with a healthy future. 
computer skills to assist with moving us a bit further into the 
21st century—getting documents and slides scanned into Weeders wanted! 
electronic format, providing assistance in maintaining aspects May is the first of our two annual boneseeding weekends in the 
of our website, finding ways to publicise Club activities through You Yangs. Hopefully there has been sufficient rain recently to 
various online links to help attract new members, and assisting make pulling fairly easy, and we have made such good 
in building up our databases of observations which are growing progress over the last couple of years that we should have a 
well beyond just the bird records we’ve maintained for many number of areas with only small seedlings that can be easily 
years. reached and easily pulled by people of all ages and hill-climbing 
ability! However, we also have some solid patches we did not 
On the other hand, we also need people who are still more have enough people-power to deal with last year, so we need 
comfortable with pen and paper or simple word processing to some energetic volunteers as well. See the notice on page ?? 
help in a range of ways—indexing the Naturalist, assisting the — for details. 


Tonight... 
... Mel Mitchell will talk about Queenscliff Geological Heritage Sites. 
At the June meeting... 
... Maarten Holzenbusch will talk about mammalian fossils along the Werribee River. 


2009/10 GFNC MEMBERSHIP RENEWALS NOW DUE 


Members are reminded that subscriptions for the 2008/09 Club year were due on 1st April. The club's 
subscription rates have increased since last year, and are listed on the pink-coloured Renewal Notice that 
was enclosed with the April issue of the Geelong Naturalist. 


Please forward your payment to Hon. Treasurer, GFNC, PO Box 1047 Geelong 3220 (cheques made 
payable to Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc.). Note that on the back of the form there is provision for you 
to make suggestions for speakers and club activities. 


GFNC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email 
address or phoned to Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. 


GFNC Web page: hitp://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/__ e-mail address: gfnc@vicnet.net.au 


Members are encouraged to 
arrive early at general meetings. | | The photo on the front cover, by Craig Morley, is of a White-fronted 
Treecreeper. See full report on p. 1. 
The room will be open at 7.15 pm 
to allow members to chat to other | | The photo on the back cover, by Lorraine Phelan, is of a Crab Spider. 
members and visitors. See p. 14. 





Mid-week Bird Group excursion, Manna Gum Park, Modewarre 
23 April 2009 
...Craig Morley 


Bird list for mid-week bird group excursion to 'Manna Gum Park’, 0915-1215 h 23 April 2009. 
List compiled by Craig Morley. 


immature as it was slightly paler and smaller than the female 
[WhistingKite ^ |Oneandpossblyasecondbirdoveead.— | 


Wedge-tailed Eagle One bird glided high overhead to the N as we finished the bird list 
Masked Lapwing Two in paddock 


Sulphur-crested Cockatoo Many! A loose flock of at least 50 birds near and around the house 
Purple-crowned Lorikeet Small group heard overhead. 
Crimson Rosella Present. At least three dark green first year birds noted 


White-throated Treecreeper Several heard and seen. Including one individual foraging intently in a large crevice in a tree 
trunk. 


Laughing Kookaburra Two heard and seen 


Gaah | Smali fock heard overhead 


Superb Fairy-wren At least two parties noted. Around the house and on the walk 
White-browed Scrubwren One observed after group had disbanded 
Brown Thornbill Two, possibly three, birds afforded good views while foraging in Acacias 


Nankeen Kestrel One bird hovering and circling over open paddocks. Briefly harassed by a Welcome Swallow 


Heard and seen in Eucalypts along the creek line 

A group of three briefly alighted in treetops whilst flying along tree-line 
Several seen foraging in paddocks. 

Several birds heard and seen, including one confiding and photogenic bird. 
Several seen and heard in open areas. 

Two birds noted in paddocks. 

Two birds around the house when the group returned from the morning’s walk. 
One or two birds noted. 

Over open areas such as paddocks and around the house. 

Heard and seen along creek and also heard at a second location. 
Common around house and yard. At least one group of 50 noted. 


Total: 32 species 
In addition ... at the dam a pair of free-flying Radjah Shelduck, two Greylag Geese, at least 10 
Chinese Geese, and around the house ~30 Helmeted Guineafowl. 


he Mid-week Bird Group excursion on Thursday 23 April was 

to Manna Gum Park at Modewarre, the home of Phil and 
Chris Dumesny, organised by Hans and Pat Streefkerk. This 
delightful property is well wooded and still has some permanent 
water along the creek bed. There was a good attendance and the 
weather was delightful. It was nice to see some new faces, and 
some old ones that have not been for some time. 





We started near the house, where Craig was busily counting the 
mallard ducks, assorted geese and guinea fowls! We were also 
lucky to have the pair of Rajah Shelducks (or Burdekin Ducks) 
present. This pair come and go as they please, presumably they 
were originally escapees from somewhere, but it is nice to have 
such a good look at ducks that normally are only present further 
north. It was the first time that some people had seen them, and 
there was discussion about whether they could really be counted 


Grey Fantail, Manna Gum Park, Modewarre. 
Photo: Craig Morley 
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on people's 'life' bird list, when they really do not come from 
here!!! 


We walked along the creek bed and nearby areas, also meeting 
the llamas, donkeys, Clydesdales and other horses, who 
gathered along the fence to inspect the visitors. 


We did not see a huge number of birds species, but we certainly 
saw and heard plenty of Sulphur Crested Cockatoos which 
frequent the area. We were not lucky enough to see it, but there 
is often a White Goshawk around, who mixes in amongst the 
Cockatoos and neatly demolished nearly 20 Guinea Fowl chicks. 


We had a wonderful look at a White-throated Tree Creeper that 
was busily pecking at a hole in a tree, low down and close 
enough to us for a lengthy look [see Craig's photo on the front 
cover], also a Grey Fantail that was just as interested in 
inspecting us as we were in looking at him/her [see Craig's photo 
on previous page]. 


It was a very enjoyable morning, finished off by morning tea on 
the front verandah, where we watched the antics of a couple of 
Jacky Winters in the garden. 


ON 


What's up 


he planet Saturn is currently visible in the sky for most of the 

night. Experienced sky-watchers may have noticed that this 
year it does not seem to be as bright as usual. This is to be 
expected, as the famous rings around the giant planet are not 
reflecting so much sunlight to us as in recent years. 


Saturn's axis of rotation and its rings are tilted by approximately 
26 degrees to the plane of its orbit. This means that 
approximately every 15 years the orbit of Saturn places it so that 
we see the rings edge-on. Right now they are just slightly open, 
but when they are exactly aligned with us they disappear 
completely for a short time. We will not be able to observe that 
event the next time it occurs, as Saturn will be on the opposite 
side of the sun from us. 


The alignment of the rings allows us to view other interesting 
phenomena. Saturn's satellites orbit in approximately the same 
plane as the rings, so when the rings are edge-on to us, we get a 
chance to see the moons crossing the disc of the planet. One 
special event that can be viewed with a small telescope is the 
transit of the shadow of Titan, Saturn's largest moon, across the 
planet's disc. Several of these events occurred over the past 
three months and | was determined to try to see one. On the 
evening of 12 March, | set up our 6 inch Celestron telescope in 
the back yard. The transit was predicted for early evening but it 
was a warm night and the air was very turbulent. The image of 
Saturn wobbled and boiled in the telescope eyepiece. Although | 


...Dean Hewish 


could very occasionally see Titan, its tiny shadow on the planet 
was invisible and | gave up after about an hour. The next chance 
was on 28 March. Again the air was not very steady but | was 
able to convince myself that | saw the dark shadow occasionally, 
whenever the image steadied briefly. 


The third chance on 13 April happened to be on a much cooler 
night. As the evening progressed and Saturn rose higher in the 
eastern sky, the clarity of the telescope image improved. | felt 
that | could regularly make out a dark spot on the planet's disc. 
Finally, | decided that the air was perhaps steady enough for me 
to try our highest magnification eyepiece (about 250X 
magnification) and to my surprise, | was able to see the shadow 
of Titan most of the time. Marilyn interrupted her moth 
photography to have a look and was also able to see the 
shadow. 


Other crossings will occur on 29 April and 15 May. If you wish to 
see what the events look like, you can find computer simulations 


on www.iceinspace.com.au/63-529-0-0-1-0.html and actual 
movies at www.mikesalway.com.au (check the April archives). 


Titan itself is turning out to be one of the most extraordinary 
places in the Solar System and will be the subject of next 
month's article unless something spectacular happens in the sky 
before then. 


Plant Group 


hat is a weed? The usual definition is 'a plant growing in 

the wrong place.' As this definition suggests the only place 
for a plant to grow is in the right place, what is the right place? 
Obviously a right place is the plant's original homeland, but, are 
there other right places? Should we use more precise terms 
when discussing plants, and weeds in particular—categories 
such as introduced, appropriate, indigenous, pest etc. 


Two of the plants discussed at our April meeting were 
Pennisetum villosum Feathertop and Eucalyptus gomphocephala 
Tuart. P. villosum is native to Africa, naturalised in Australia 
except Northern Territory. It is grown in gardens for its 
ornamental inflorescence but readily escapes to become a weed 
in lawns, naturestrips, along roads and in pastures where it is not 
a favoured fodder. Feathertop was first noticed in our front lawn 
in early 2008 and has spread rapidly via a labyrinth of surface 
roots. It flowers November-May. (Ref. Flora of Victoria Vol. 2) 


Eucalyptus gomphocephala is a native of the West Australian 


limestone areas between Yanchep and Busselton where it grows 
12-40 m high. The name gomphocephala means club-headed, a 
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...Dick Southcombe 


reference to the club-like buds which show the bud cap distinctly 
wider than the calyx. These buds and the stalkless bell-shaped 
fruits are unique and precisely identify the species. Tuart flowers 
open during March/April, a year after the buds form. Tuart is an 
aboriginal name. (Ref. Eucalypts Vol. 1, Stan Kelly). | understand 
a few Tuarts were planted on the Belmont Limestone 
Escarpment when imports of Western Australian plants was in 
vogue some decades past. | have not seen a second generation 
of Tuarts on the escarpment and would be pleased to take calls 
from club members regarding categories for the above two 
plants. 


12 May meeting: Please bring plant specimens, items of interest 
and your views on plant categories as above. 


9 June: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture. 'Regional orchids', Gary 
Backhouse. 


Out and about 
Mistletoe, a mind-boggling plant 


—How can I get rid of mistletoe? 

—Why do you want to? 

—Because it is killing the tree. 

—Perhaps you should get rid of the mistletoebiras. 


Mistletoes intrigue me. One question about them leads to 
another and | don't always have satisfactory answers. 


Mistletoes often have a bad reputation, regarded as pest plants 
in Australia, or at best as fodder for cattle in times of drought. 
They are referred to as an infection even if the host is healthy. 
They are however of very 
ancient lineage that may be 
traced back 80 million years to 
Gondwanaland and as such 
should be respected. They 
have earned their right to co- 
existence. As green plants, 
they obtain their energy for 
growth through photosynthesis 
and have their own 
transpiration system, but they 
have no roots and must tap into 
a host's xylem via a root-like 
haustorium for their water and 
dissolved soil mineral nutrients. 
They have many distinctive 
features, and their distribution, 
form and function are not 
always properly understood. 


There are more than 90 
species, in 12 genera, of 
mistletoe in Australia, most of 
them endemic. Two, Nuytsia 
floribunda of Western Australia 
and Atkinsonia ligustrina, a 
shrub of the Blue Mountains, 
are terrestrial root parasites; 
the majority are successful 
canopy colonisers. Many are 
specific to a single host 
species; others have shown a 
remarkable ability to thrive on a 
wide range of non-native plants 
introduced with the coming of 
white settlers to Australia. Their 
flowers are showy, even 
elegant, their foliage often 
mimics that of their host plant, 
they are used by birds, 
mammals, moths and 
butterflies. They grow in a wide 
variety of habitats, from the 
deserts of the Centre to coastal 
mangroves, from rainforest to 
sclerophyll forest to mallee, from east to west and from Cape 
York to Wilson's Promontory. 

But why are there no mistletoes in Tasmania? 


haustorial pad. 


Mistletoes depend on their host's vascular system for their very 
existence. If the host dies, so do they. It is all a matter of 
balance. A host tree can support many mistletoes, but drought or 
waterlogging or insect attack may cause extra stress which leads 
to death. Eucalypts can shut off their stomata in dry times, but 
mistletoes do not have this ability and they continue to draw on 
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...Valda Dedman 


the host’s moisture reserves. They are not deciduous, but are 
now found on deciduous hosts. Mistletoes have a higher 
transpiration rate than their hosts, which normally aids their 
survival. It also makes them more fire-prone and they may not 
survive a bushfire. Nor do they have epicormic buds, although 
they can resprout if the haustorium (specialised root attachment) 
is not killed. Fire may be regarded as an equaliser. If the fire is 
very severe, and all the mistletoes are lost, how long does it take 
for their re-establishment? What happened in the Brisbane 
Ranges a couple of seasons ago? | should have looked more 
carefully. 


In Gondwanan times the 
mistletoes of the Loranthacae 
family, to which most Australian 
species belong, were pollinated 
by insects, and it is thought that 
there have been many shifts 
during their long development 
from insect to bird pollination 
and back again. In Australia 41 
species of birds, mostly 
honeyeaters, have been 
observed feeding on mistletoe 
flowers and 33 on the fruits, 
which consist of a well- 
developed embryo surrounded 
by a very viscous layer of tissue 
and a smooth leathery skin. 
Painted Honeyeaters are known 
to follow the fruiting of 
mistletoes in box-ironbark 
forests where they nest. 


For germination and dispersal, 
Australian mistletoes rely 
almost entirely on one bird 
species, the Mistletoebird 
Dicaeum hirundinaceum, which 
feeds predominantly on their 
berries and has been observed 
picking out and swallowing the 
fleshy part of the seed and 
leaving the skin behind. The 
very sticky seeds pass rapidly 
(25-60 minutes) through a 
highly modified simple gut and 
are expelled directly on to a 
branch, aided by the bird's habit 
of perching along it and often 
having to wipe its anus several 
times. 


Harlequin Mistletoe seed on apple tree showing hypocotyl and 


Mistletoebirds have been in 
Australia for perhaps a million 
years. They are related to the 
flowerpeckers of south east Asia and the islands to our north and 
probably came from this area and extended southwards, 
spreading mistletoes to colder and more arid areas. Mistletoes 
have had a long time to diversify on continental Australia. They 
originally developed in a warmer, more humid climate, when the 
southern continents were still attached, possibly at the same time 
as the ancient Nothofagus trees. It has also been suggested that 
they co-evolved with the honeyeaters before the arrival of 
mistletoebirds. 


Photo: Valda Dedman 


Cont. 
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But why are there no mistletoebirds in Tasmania? 

In spite of both plants being of Gondwanan origin, there are no 
records of mistletoes on Nothofagus in Australia. Tasmania has 
two species of Nothofagus. It is presumed that mistletoes died 
out on the island before others colonised from the north. But why, 
when they have persisted in New Zealand, and without the 
specialised mistletoebirds? There was a land bridge across Bass 
Strait only 15 000 years ago and there are Nothofagus in the 
Otways and at Wilson's Promontory. The Drooping Mistletoe 
Amyema pendula grows at both places, often on Blackwoods 
Acacia melanoxylon, which also grow on King and Flinders 
Islands as well as Tasmania. Blackwoods can be very long-lived 
and mistletoes growing on them can reach gigantic proportions. 
Why is there no Drooping Mistletoe in Tasmania? Today a 
mistletoebird would have to retain a gutful of viable seeds for 
longer than it takes to island hop. How far south had mistletoes 
dispersed when Tasmania was 
part of the mainland? 


And what about Muellerina, the 
Creeping Mistletoe, that has 
several points of attachment 
(sinkers) as well as the main 
haustorium? It displays great 
powers of survival. This species 
is regarded as one of the most 
primitive and relict. M. 
eucalyptoides occurs in 
Geelong on an old redgum 
beside the Barwon near Princes 
Bridge. It used to grow right 
along a branch that hung over 
the water; a large part of the 
branch broke off but the 
mistletoe still survives. It has 
possibly also survived browsing 
by possums; its host does not 
have a plastic possum collar 
like so many of the redgums at 
Balyang Sanctuary. It is very 
old; the same mature plant features in From Buckleys to the 
Break, published in 1987. The New Zealand endemic Peraxilla 
tetrapetata that occurs on Mountain Beech Nothofagus solandri 
var. cliffortioides has a similar creeping habit. 


2009. 


Mistletoes grow on Nothofagus in New Guinea and in South 
America. In New Zealand, where three mistletoe species make 
native beeches their primary hosts, the seeds were traditionally 
spread by the Tui and Bellbird, both honeyeaters, which may not 
always swallow them, but wipe them off on a branch with their 
beaks. A new dispersal agent arrived on the scene in the mid 
nineteenth century. Silvereyes were first recorded in New 
Zealand in 1832; by 1856 they were firmly established and 
because they were not deliberately introduced, they are now 
classed as native. It is thought a small flock of migrating birds 
were caught up in a storm and blown east. They were originally 
Tasmanians, since they have cinnamon flanks. At first they were 
welcomed because they ate the woolly aphids infesting apple 
trees (locals called them 'blight birds'). They have since 
developed a liking for the buds and fruit and are known to eat 
mistletoe seeds. There is one school of thought that claims 
Silvereyes were responsible for the recent small colonisation of 
the New Zealand mistletoe species //eostylus micranthus to 
Norfolk Island. 

So why have Silvereyes not spread mistletoes to (or from) 
Tasmania, since they migrate annually across Bass Strait? It 
could be a matter of seasonality, birds flying in the wrong 
direction when the berries are ripe. We may also wonder why 
relict mistletoes in Tasmania did not develop an association with 
honeyeaters as in New Zealand, or even together with a little 
antechinus-like marsupial such as the Argentinian Dromiciops 
australis, which disperses seeds of Tristerix corymbosus. 
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Creeping Mistletoe on River Red Gum at Barwon River April 


Tasmania has no similar arboreal marsupials; however those of 
us who took part in the last mammal survey in the Brisbane 
Ranges are well aware of the tree-climbing ability of the aptly 
named Antechinus agilis. 


Mistletoes are now prized in New Zealand where numbers have 
decreased because of loss of habitat and possum browsing. The 
introduced Australian Brushtail Possum has been blamed for the 
extinction of the rare endemic Trilepidea adamsii. There have 
been several programs to introduce mistletoes artificially back 
into the environment. In 2002 volunteers collected fruits of 
Tupeia antarctica from the roadside at East Cape, squashed 
them in their hands and placed them on native shrubs. Three 
years later the plants were ten centimetres long. Seeds smeared 
on the sunny side of the trees were found to have been the most 
successful. The method of hand propagation was chosen after 
DOC Ranger Graeme Atkins 
observed that birds only ate the 
skin of the berries. The pulp 
was so sticky that the birds had 
to wipe their beaks against the 
bark of the trees to rid 
themselves of the seed. 


Establishment is not always 
guaranteed, even though 
germination takes place. | once 
tried to propagate Lysiana 
exocarpi, a species that grows 
on a wide range of hosts. | 
broke the outer skin of two 
fruits and stuck one on a 
branch of Eucalyptus ficifolia 
and one on an apple tree. | was 
so pleased when, in about a 
week, both developed shoots 
(hypocotyl) with a little holdfast 
that bent over to attach to the 
bark, but that was as far as 
they got. They may have dried 
out or not found the host compatible. 


Photo: Valda Dedman 


From 1904 until the 1950s mistletoe was a declared noxious 
weed in Victoria and plants were removed manually from 
thousands of acres in Victorian forests, all to no avail, since 
plants soon regenerated. In 1941 a 'mistletoe army' of 
schoolchildren was suggested to fight the ‘pests’ and in 1948 
possums were sent to eat the foliage at the Pichi Richi Pass in 
South Australia, where flame throwers were also used. If you are 
trying to manage a forest for timber production, or want to retain 
venerable old trees in a paddock, you might have a different 
perspective from a naturalist. There is still widespread concern 
that mistletoes are harmful, and whilst acknowledging that a tree 
with fifty mistletoes might be at risk, it is still an integral part of 
the ecosystem. Problems are likely to be man-made. 


Australian Mistletoe is an ancient survivor with a curious lifestyle 
that may be dependent on a bird which has adapted successfully 
to a specialized diet of a difficult-to-eat-food. Let us turn around 
the image of much maligned mistletoe from infectious parasite to 
successful canopy plant living in harmony with its host. 


References 
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Butterfly report 


...Valda Dedman 


26/3/09 | Brisbane Ranges, Spring Ck Track | 25 females 
29/3/09 | Hammonds Rd S of Wensleydale 3 females on roadside by heathy MHe, JN 
woodland 


|. . [9/4/09 | Long Forest, Long Point 


CRSINEBMD od Vip d abi Add 
Shouldered Brown 26/3/09 | Brisbane Ranges, Spring Creek Tk | 1 male and 1 female 


29/3/09 | Hammonds Rd S of Wensleydale 1 male on roadside by heathy MHe, JN 
woodland 





E O E e 
Saltbush 

| | 12/409 | Melton, Toolern Creek | many atlowsucculentsinlawns | MHe | 

N ow that the colder weather has finally come, few butterflies populous places. In 1947 I found eighteen pupae on one 
will be in the air. The next generation will be waiting as tree at Noble Park. This number is exceptional, three or 

eggs, or will be safely tucked up in a chrysalis, metamorphosing four being the usual maximum. 

from caterpillar to adult which will emerge in spring to begin the 

life cycle all over again. Some may spend the winter as In March 1996 I found eggs on Creeping Mistletoe, which 


caterpillars; many will feed on mistletoes, especially Deliasand hatched in April, pupated in May and one emerged in September. 

Ogyris species. Mistletoe leaves may have higher nitrogen and It was an Imperial Jezebel. 

mineral levels and few toxins than their hosts. Dark Purple Azure 

butterflies overwinter as larvae, feeding at night and hiding during Observers: DK, Dave King; JN, John Newman; MHe, Marilyn 

the day. If you want to see them you may have to go out in the Hewish; TP, Trevor Pescott 

dark (go mothing with Marilyn Hewish?) or perhaps take other 

extreme measures. Charles McCubbin recounts the following 

amusing story about the Dark Purple Azure in his Australian 

Butterflies (1971): 
Both larvae and pupae hide under loose bark close to the 
mistletoe. Because they stay near the mistletoe clumps, 
which are often high in the trees, they are more difficult to 
get than most other Azures. | once took a length of rope in 
the Melbourne Boulevard to help me climb the trees. After 
repeated attempts | managed to get it over a branch 
about twenty feet up right beside some mistletoe. | 
climbed the rope and with one arm hooked over the limb 
tried to prise away loose bark with my free hand. When 
my arms eventually became tired | slid down and 
discovered that my activities had attracted the attention of 
several passers-by. When in answer to an enquiry about 
my extraordinary antics | said | was hunting butterflies 
they looked at me with a mixture of amusement and 


disbelief: embarrassment at becoming the objectof =~ Newly-hatched caterpillars of Imperial Jezebel on mistletoe 
amusement is quite a deterrent to collecting butterflies in ^ |eaf. Photo: Valda Dedman 





Additions to the GFNC library 
...Lorraine Phelan 


would appreciate any suggestions of books you think would be you name, the title and call number of the book/s you are 
useful additions to our library. Donations of new or used books borrowing and tick off those you return. 
would be most welcome. 
Abbreviations used: # = GFNC purchase, (...) = Donor's name if 
The ‘borrowing book' is an ordinary exercise book. Please enter known 


Flowers of Anglesea and Aireys Inlet, Margaret MacDonald (Ed.), Australia's Beautiful Birds and their young, Ken Stepnell & Walter 
2009 # [581.90946 MAC] Boles, c1983 (donated) [598.2994 STE] 


Spider Watch: a guide to Australian spiders, Bert Brunet, 2000 
(Lorraine Phelan) [595.440994 BRU] 
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Reptile and amphibian report 


welve reports of reptiles and amphibians this month is a 

surprisingly good result. It gives some idea just how rich our 
area Is in all fauna. Peter Homan undertakes regular surveys at 
Eumeralla, as part of a teaching program. His observations of all 
fauna show how much wildlife can be found by systematic study 


... revor Pescott 


of a good area of bush. We can expect few reptile observations 
to be made over the next few months, but frogs are likely to 
become more vocal during the wet weather, so reporting their 
calls will give us a clearer idea of their breeding seasons which, 
of course, dictate their time of calling. 


Marbled Gecko 03/04/09 Belmont, a tiny individual on a window sill at night. 


Eastern Three-lined Skink 
White's Skink 

Southern Water Skink 
Garden Skink 


Weasel Skink 
Bluetongue Lizard sp. 


Mountain Dragon 
White-lipped Snake 
Mainland Tiger Snake 
Victorian Smooth Froglet 
Southern Brown Tree-frog 


12/03/09 
12/03/09 
04/02/09 
12/03/09 
19/04/09 
12/03/09 
04/02/09 
12/03/09 
12/03/09 
04/04/09 
11/03/09 
12/03/09 
24/04/09 


ck —k Li lk là (oca ae X Ca 


Eumeralla, Anglesea, trapped. 

Eumeralla, Anglesea, trapped. 

Bellbrae 

Eumeralla, Anglesea, trapped or observed. 
Reids Road, Brisbane Ranges. 

Eumeralla, Anglesea, trapped. 

Bellbrae 

Eumeralla, Anglesea, observed. 
Eumeralla, Anglesea, trapped. 

Modewarre, roadkilled. 

Benwerrin-Mt Sabine Road at Wye Track, calling. 
Eumeralla, Anglesea, calling. 

Yaugher, calling before rain began. 





Observers: AW, Alison Watson; PHo, Peter Homan; TP Trevor Pescott 


Mammal report 


Mammal Atlas additions...possums and gliders 


Common Brushtail Possum 13/02/09 2345 


Yellow-bellied Glider 
Common Ringtail Possum 


17/02/09 
06/03/09 
06/03/09 
06/03/09 
17/03/09 
19/03/09 
19/03/09 
16/04/09 
21/03/09 
28/01/09 
28/01/09 
04/02/09 


2345 
2250 
2300 
2310 


Ne. N Hea a a a a DN a 


‘Eclipse Creek’, Whinray Road, Meredith. 

‘Eclipse Creek’, Whinray road, Meredith 

Aeroplane Road, Brisbane Ranges. 

Reids Road near Shoot Track, Brisbane Ranges. 

Bacchus Marsh . 

Anglesea Road, sth of Gundrys Road. Roadkilled. 

Queenscliff. Roadkilled 

Anglesea Road at Freshwater Creek. Roadkilled. 

Eastern Park, Geelong. 

Lake Elizabeth picnic ground. MHe, DHe,TP 
'Eclipse Creek', Whinray Road, Meredith. Heat-stressed. WCo, KCk 
Whinray Road, Meredith. Dead, probably from heat. WCo, KCk 
Bellbrae. In dreys. AW 


Observers: AW, Alison Watson; DHe, Dean Hewish; KCk, Kirsten Cook; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; TP, Trevor Pescott; WCo Wendy 
Cook 


Common Brushtail Possum: a widely distributed marsupial, 
many of the records unfortunately come from roadkilled 
specimens as is the case with three above. However, other 
sightings are of live animals at night (the time of the observation 
is on the 24-hr clock), usually when the possums are noticed 
standing on the roadside—a dangerous place for them to be. 
Those in the Brisbane Ranges and at Bacchus Marsh were seen 
when Marilyn and Dean Hewish were returning from 'mothing' 
exercises. Perhaps the most interesting notes on the possum 
were made by Wendy Cook at her home on the edge of the 
Brisbane Ranges National Park, where there is a resident 
population of both Common Brushtail and Common Ringtail 
Possums. The interaction between a brushtail and the family cat 
suggests that the possum is not afraid of the cat—' one brushtail 
seen again on the verandah (02/02/09) inspecting the cat's food 
bowl. Cat about 2 m away looking uncomfortable.' Another 
observation— 13/02/09: one brushtail possum startled while it 
was drinking from cat's water bowl. 17/02/09: two (brushtail 
possums) on verandah at midnight, one drinking from cat's bowl.' 
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Yellow-bellied Glider: another mammal observation made 
incidentally to the main reason for being out in the bush at night, 
that of searching for moths— mothing'. At least two gliders were 
heard calling from among the tall eucalypts near the 

Lake Elizabeth picnic ground. 


Common Ringtail Possum: the extreme heat of late January 
this year had a profound effect on ringtail possums. In Geelong 
Naturalist March 2009, Barry Lingham reported (p. 8) on one he 
found at Ocean Grove, seriously heat-stressed. At Barwon 
Heads, Maddie Glynn found four, all suffering from the heat. 
Wendy and Kristen Cook rescued one at 'Eclipse Creek, 
Whinray Road, on 28/01/09 when the heat had reached 44°, 
suffering from heat-stress; it was taken to a wildlife shelter. Later 
the same day, they found the body of another. 


The heat of late January had another casualty—at least 250 
Grey-headed Flying-foxes at the Eastern Park colony were also 
known to have perished, according to Grant Baverstock who 
keeps a close eye on the bats. 


Mammal trapping—Brisbane Ranges 
16-19 April 2009 


GPS 37? 45.050' S, 144? 17.178' E, Alt. 419 m 
DSE Permit No. 10003784 


Ithough the trapping was designed to search for Brush-tailed 

Phascogales Phascogale tapoatafa in the Northern Brisbane 
Ranges, the site selected lacked the smooth-barked eucalypts, 
typically Yellow Gums, that from our previous experience, they 
seem to prefer. 


The area had adequate ground-cover and hollow trees to make it 
worth checking out, and perhaps proving a point one way or the 
other. The open woodland had Brown Stringybark as the main 
canopy species, with some ironbark and rough-barked box. 
There was little mid-storey shrub-layer, but there were Austral 
Grasstrees, Rough Wattle, Silky Hakea, Steiglitz Grevillea, 
tussock grasses and thatch sedge. 


On 07/04/09, we set 10 hair tubes and 4 unbaited funnel traps on 
the ground, as well as PixController camera no.3, then on 
16/04/09 placed 20 large Elliott traps (L 1-20) on wooden 
brackets attached to tree trunks, at about 1.2 m above the 
ground, and 10 small Elliott traps (S 1-10) on the ground. 


The bait used was the standard mix of peanut butter, honey and 
oatmeal, and some sugar-water was sprayed around the bases 
of the trees on which the large Elliotts had been placed. 


.. Irevor Pescott 
Results: 
17/04/09 — 4 Agile Antechinus A. agilis in S5, S8, S9, L17 
18/04/09 4 Agile Antechinus in S3, S5, S10, L7 
19/04/09 5 Agile Antechinus in S1, S5, S8, S9, L7 


Other mammals: 
Koala, 1 seen. 
Eastern Grey Kangaroo, scats found. 
Common Brushtail Possum, photographed on PixController. 
Black Wallaby, photographed on PixController. 
Reptiles: 
Garden Skink, one seen. 


The hair-tubes are still to be checked. 


We also set seven Large Elliott traps on trunk-brackets at site 2 
above, but nothing was caught. 


Thanks to all who assisted in the trapping, in particular Colin 
Cook from the Friends of the Brisbane Ranges; Judy Locke and 
Mike Forsyth of Parks Victoria; Valda, Clare and Dave in setting 
up the tree brackets and traps; Vicky, Tara, Wendy, Owen and 
Kristen for checking and collecting the traps; the Gordon TAFE 
and Parks Victoria for the loan of traps; Parks Victoria for 
permission to trap in the national park. 


Pixcontrollers in the Brisbane Ranges 





A PixController in place; the piece of wood at the back just aligns the 
lens at the bait. 


he Club's 3 PixController cameras were set up in the 
Brisbane Ranges, between 07/04/09 and 19/04/09, as 
follows: 


Site 1 
South of McLeans Hwy opposite Cattle Gully Track. 
GPS 37° 50.526' S 144° 15.869'E Alt. 381 m. 


The area had been severely burnt in the 2006 bushfires, and was 


still recovering a tree canopy and understorey. 
Result: 3 photographs of Black Wallaby. 


Site 2 

North side of Thompsons Road east of, and opposite, Macs 
Track. 

GPS 37° 48.743'S 144° 16.825'E Alt. 300 m. 

A valley with an open Eucalypt canopy, little understorey. 


Result: 14 photographs of Black Wallaby. 


Site 3 

North side of Reid's Road near Loop Track. 

GPS 37? 45.050' S 144? 17.178' E Alt. 419 m. 

The main trapping site, Brown Stringybark woodland with some 
ironbarks and box, sparse shrub layer with some Austral 
Grasstrees, understorey of tussock grass, thatch grass, hakea, 
grevillea, Rough Wattle, leaf litter and fallen logs. 

Result: 297 photographs of Common Brushtail Possum and one 
of Black Wallaby. 


[See notices on p. 16 for details of the next PixController survey 
on Sunday 10 May.] 





Common Brushtail Possum, the first of 297 photographs, taken on 
07/04/09 at 11.06.46 pm. PixController photo. 
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Rambling on 
Jellyfish clouds 


...Marilyn Hewish 
ave you ever seen clouds with streaky tails hanging below of jellyfish hung over the western ridge above the reserve for 
them? There's a technical name for these tails — ‘virga’, several hours, ever changing, forming and dissolving but 

which is Latin for ‘rod’, ‘branch’ or ‘stripe’. However, Gavin maintaining the general pattern (photo 3). At Parwan on 8 June 


Pretor-Pinney in his book The Cloudspotter's Guide used a more 2008, a single virga streak fell from a uniform cloud layer (photo 
evocative name that describes these clouds perfectly — 'jellyfish — 4). Perhaps there were some dust particles or other impurities in 


clouds’. 


The tails form when fine water 
droplets or ice particles ina 
cloud coalesce to form larger 
droplets of rain, hail or snow, 
which fall out of the cloud by 
gravity. The feature that 
distinguishes virga from real 
rain or snow is that they 
evaporate before reaching the 
ground, as the droplets fall 
through an air layer that is 
warmer or lower in humidity. 


Virga can fall from high level 
clouds as white wispy snow 
tails, or from low clouds, as 
denser grey-coloured rain 
streaks. If the virga fall through 
a zone of wind shear they can 
be bent into curves or hooks. If 
they arise from small isolated 
clouds, they can form the 
typical jellyfish shape, with the 
cloud as the jellyfish bell and 
the tail as the trailing tentacles, 
but virga can also occur as a 
curtain falling from a line of 
clouds, or as a thicker streak 
falling from a uniform cloud 
layer, sometimes leaving a hole 
known as a ‘fall hole’. 


We saw our best display of rain 
virga over the Murrayville Track 
in the Big Desert on 5 Oct. 
2007. Dark sheets of rain were 
falling from a series of low 
thunderstorm clouds passing 
over the desert, but because 
the weather was warm, the rain 
evaporated in mid-air (photo 1). 
| enjoyed capturing some 
dramatic photos. However, we 
hadn’t thought things through. 
As dusk fell and the air cooled, 
the rain failed to evaporate and 
we spent a very wet evening in 
our camp-site. Another virga 
display from low rain clouds 
occurred over Bacchus Marsh 
on 8 June 2008, with the virga 
forming dramatic hooks (photo 
2). 


Mid-level isolated altocumulus 
clouds in a sunny sky form the 
most artistic jellyfish shapes. At 
Cobbledicks Ford Reserve on 
23 Aug. 2007, a tight little group 
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Photo No. 1 


Photo No. 2 





the air just at that spot to act as nuclei for the droplets. 


High level cirrus clouds form 
traceries of wispy white snow 
virga. On 29 Apr. 2007, a virga 
curtain fell from a line of cirrus 
clouds over Bacchus Marsh. As 
the droplets fell, they must have 
suddenly encountered a layer 
of warmer, less humid air, as 
they all evaporated at the same 
level along a sharp lower 
boundary (photo 5, next page). 
Each individual cirrocumulus 
cloudlet in a layer can have its 
own virga tail, as at Bacchus 
Marsh on 2 Apr. 2007 (photo 6, 
next page). 


From March 2007, when | 
started looking at clouds, to 
October 2008, | waited 
impatiently for one of the most 
spectacular virga effects, a fall 
hole. This occurs when a whole 
section of a cloud layer 
condenses and falls away all at 
once, leaving a large, roughly 
circular hole with fine central 
streaks. It seems to be 
uncommon around here, as my 
lack of success in finding one 
wasn't for lack of looking. Dean 
gave me a new camera for my 
birthday on 12 Oct. 2008 and | 
took it outside to practise for 
the first time late in the 
afternoon. | was just astounded 
to see a big fall hole in a layer 
of cirrocumulus cloud above 
the western horizon. You can 
bet | learnt to use the new 
camera pretty d... quick (photo 
7, next page). 


Don't forget to look up. 


Hamblyn, R. (2008) The Cloud 
Book. David & Charles 
Ltd, Newton Abbot, UK. 

Pretor-Pinney, G. (2006) The 
Cloudspotter’s Guide, 
Hodder & Stoughton, 
London. 


For more spectacular photos 
than mine, visit the gallery at 
the Cloud Appreciation Society 
web-site. 


( Cont.) 


Photo No. 4 


Photo No. 7 





Boneseeding in the You Yangs 


Saturday 23 May 2009 


Saturday 23 May between 9.30 am and 
3.00 pm 

Follow the GFNC signs on the Great Circle 
Drive to Rockwell Road—the gate will be 


unlocked, please replace it after entering this 
normally restricted area. 

Bring: Gloves and eye protection—as well, please 
wear suitable clothing, especially footwear. 


Claire and Dennis Greenwell 5243 7047 and 0408 108992 or 
Rob Beardsley 5241 1951 





Snippets from the journals 


Ern Perkins of Castlemaine was awarded the Australian 
Natural History Medallion in March. Ern is well-known to 
many members of this club, and we congratulate him on 
this well-deserved honour. 

ANGAIR Newsletter (May 2009) has a very interesting 
article about kelp, the forests of the sea. 

Of particular interest for our area is a report of surveys for 
small mammals on grasslands of the Victorian Volcanic 
Plain. The Victorian Naturalist, April 2009. The conclusion 
is that more research into habitat requirements of small 
mammals is needed, and the threats to their persistence 
such as rock removal and predation by cats. 

Birds Australia reports increased use of their Birdata 
website that is continually being improved, and that 
paper forms are still OK for submitting surveys to the 
Atlas of Australian Blrds. 
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Birds of Southern Africa—Gordon McCarthy 


ome time ago, Gordon made a trip to South Africa and 

brought back many memorable bird photographs. In 
September 2008, Gordon, his son Glenn and friends organised a 
tour of Namibia, mainly to see wildlife and birds. Gordon gave a 
talk with his photographs of animals from the trip at the main 
GFNC meeting in April. 


Namibia is on the south-west coast of Africa. It is mostly desert 
country and has some very spectacular scenery. The Namib 
desert is one of the oldest deserts in the world and human 
artefacts dating from 750,000 years ago have been found there. 
Although Namibia is roughly three times the size of Britain, the 
population is only about 2 million. Large areas of the country are 
uninhabitable and some areas of unoccupied land have been 
declared as national parks. It is one of the few countries in the 
world that actually has environmental protection enshrined in its 
constitution. 


Gordon and his party arrived in the capital, Windhoek, and drove 
south to Sossusvlei at the edge of enormous 30,000 square 
kilometre sand-dune fields. Individual dunes can reach 300 
meters in height. On the way south, Gordon photographed the 
communal nests made by Sociable Weaver birds. These nests, 
made of grass sticks, are continually being built and repaired by 
the sparrow-sized birds and can become large enough to 
collapse the tree holding them. 


On the day the party arrived at the dunes, the wind was blowing 
sand around, which made the stay unpleasant but gave Gordon 
a chance to take some very atmospheric photographs. Southern 
Africa has many species of sparrows and finches, and placing a 
small pan of water on the ground easily attracted several species 
at the edge of the dunes. 


The group travelled north, keeping close to the coast and 
crossed the Tropic of Capricorn where they met another party of 
travellers from Queensland. Gordon photographed numerous 
species of local birds, including doves, sparrows weavers, a 
sunbird and parakeets. At Walvis Bay on the central Namibian 
coast, seabirds added some variety to the bird list. Gordon was 
very pleased to see an avocet, a species he was particularly 
keen to see but had not expected. This is a different species to 
our familiar local Red-necked Avocet. At one town, the party was 
surprised to come across a nesting colony of Budgerigars, which 
had become established from cage escapees. 


Further inland, they saw famous African birds like Ostriches, 
hornbills and numerous species of sparrows. Gordon managed 
to photograph a good sample of African finches and the Red- 
eyed Bulbul, which is indigenous to central Namibia. River 
valleys were good places to find different types of birds, 
especially where water was present. Sand Grouse fly hundreds 
of kilometres to soak their chest feathers with water, then fly back 
to their nesting sites in the desert. The young suck the water 
from the feathers. 


At other stops, Gordon saw Laughing Doves, an introduced 
species in Australia, as well as many species of starlings and 
several different bustards. Gordon was able to photograph 
vultures, crows and Tawny Eagles near animal kills. The Tawny 
Eagle is very much like our Wedge-tailed Eagle. 


No African trip would be complete without sightings of lions, 
elephants and many different types of antelope. At the Etosha 
Pan National Park in the north of the country, wildlife was 
abundant around the spring-fed waterholes and Gordon took 
many photographs of wildlife from what seemed to be 
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...Dean Hewish 


dangerously close distances. The famous African Secretary Birds 
were also present. These are ground-living raptors with long 
quill-like feathers at the back of their neck. There were many 
species of flycatchers in this area. Rollers are relatives of our 
Dollarbird and Gordon photographed a Lilac-breasted Roller, 
which had magnificent plumage. A Crimson-breasted Shrike was 
challenging to track down and photograph, but Gordon eventually 
succeeded. 


Further north, on the Quando river, they saw many species of 
bee-eaters. Africa is well known for its 12 to 14 species of these 
birds, unlike Australia which has only one. The local Grey Lory is 
commonly known as the go-away bird, from its call. 


From the north-east of Namibia, the party crossed into Botswana 
for a brief stay in lush country where numerous waterbirds and 
Fish Eagles were seen, then moved on to the narrow Caprivi 
Strip which belongs to Namibia, but is surrounded by Botswana, 
Angola and Zambia on three sides. This area has a wet and 
humid climate, unlike most of Namibia. This gave them a chance 
to visit the famous Victoria Falls. There, Gordon photographed 
Yellow-billed Kites, which are similar to our Black Kites, and 
many other bird species including Rock Pratincoles. 


During the discussion after the talk, Gordon admitted that he had 
packed his bags full of photographic gear, with two camera 
bodies, numerous lenses and a good supply of film in lead-lined 
containers. However, he bought a compact digital camera at the 
airport before he departed and found it so convenient that he 
used it exclusively during the trip. The audience was impressed 
by the quality and artistic composition of the photographs. This 
goes to prove that it is not the camera itself that produces fine 
photographs. The patience and skill of the photographer plays 
the major part. 


Everybody found Gordon's talk to be a fascinating and 
informative overview of the countryside and wildlife of Namibia. 


Grow West/VNPA planting day 
Myrniong 
Sunday 19 July, 2009 


The 2009 Grow West/VNPA planting day will be held at the W. 
James Whyte Island Reserve, Myrniong on Sunday, July 19. 
Please mark this date in your diary. ‘The Island’ is a spectacular 
location, and we have the added benefit of being able to look 
back at our 2008 planting and observe the growth that has 
occurred. Owned and managed by Conservation Volunteers 
Australia (CVA), ‘the Island’ is an iconic landmark in 
Melbourne’s west. The once bald, steep sided hill has been the 
location of CVA’s large-scale conservation and revegetation 
works over the past 3 years. These works are steadily 
transforming the once weed infested paddock into a haven for 
indigenous flora and fauna. Over 80 000 seedlings have been 
planted on ‘the Island’ since 2006. 


Online registration for the 2009 planting day will be open May 
2009. You will be notified via email when we begin taking 
registrations, and a hardcopy registration form will be circulated 
with the June 2009 edition of Park Watch. 


Trevor Prowd, Grow West Works Facilitator, Port Phillip and 
Westernport Catchment Management Authority 

Ph: (03) 9218 5613 Mob: 0439 614 548 Email: 
trevor.prowd@ppwcma.vic.gov.au 





Common Blue-banded Bee Amegilla cingulate: 
Anthrophoridae: Hymenoptera 


...Dave King 


kingdf@optusnet.com.au 




























Introduction 

This bee, Amegilla cingulate 
Common Blue-banded Bee, is one 
of our native bees, not very often 
observed unfortunately. 


Description 

A. cingulata is slightly smaller than 
the Honey Bee and more hirsute. 
The hair colour varies from a tawny 
covered head and thorax to the 
abdomen with appressed black hair 
The subject specimen was passed with bands of metallic-blue. 
to the author by our Club member 
Craig Morley, to whom | am 
indebted. It was discovered in his 
Geelong garden. Their general 
distribution is Qld., N.S.W., Vic., 
S.A., and W.A. 


Each leg has extensive cover of hair 
predominantly tawny colour with 
small patches of black. The rear 
legs bear a larger covering of long 
hair, particularly on the tibia, some 
of which are branched or feathery, 
making them efficient in 
pollen gathering. Two 
spines are to be found at 
the apex of the tibia. Each 
leg terminates in a pair of 
claws of which one claw is 
modified by a claw-like 
process on its inner side. 


These bees are relatively 
easy to detect because of 
the loud buzzing noise 
that occurs when visiting 
flowers. They hover at a 
flower so that it is vibrated 
causing pollen to be 
released which is 
collected on the bee's 
dense coat of hairs. It is 
this factor that makes this 
bee a highly suitable 
candidate for the 
pollination of commercially 
produced fruit rather than 
the introduction of the 
exotic Bumble Bee being 
promoted by producers. It 
is particularly beneficial 
for the hydroponic tomato 
industry, where the plants 
are grown in enclosures 
that prevent flower 
pollination by the wind. 


The head carries relatively 
short antennae and large 
eyes plus three ocelli 
dorsally. Mouth-parts 
consist of an unusually 
extended sclerotised 
labrum projecting 
posterior beneath the 
head. This feature leads 
to the term 'Long-tongue 
bee' applied to the genus. 


References 

Dollin, A. et al. (2000) 
Australian Native Bees of 
the Sydney Region, 
Native Bee Research 
Centre, N. Richmond, 
NSW. 


The female excavates a 
nest hole or tunnel ina 
bank or flat soil, even mud 
brick houses have served 
as Suitable sites (Dollin 
2000). 


Horne, P.A. (2005) 
Backyard Insects, The 
Miegunyah Press, 
Melbourne. 


Blue-banded Bee, Amegilla cirgulata 


Advance notice 


Special Event: Search for Thismia rodwayi Fairy Lanterns in the Wet Otways 


Leaders: Trevor Pescott & Rosalind Smallwood 


First weekend in November 2009 


As the Great Otway Thismia Hunt (GOTH) activity will take place over Melbourne Cup weekend, accommodation could be limited. 
Heinz Kausche at Barramunga Cabins has pencilled in his two smaller cabins for GFNC members—contact him on 5236 3302 or 
mob. 0429 958 781. Further information about possible accommodation from Rosalind Smallwood on 5258 2660. 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion, 


Breamlea and Pt Impossible 26 March 2009 (0930—1200h) 
...Craig Morley 


Leaders: Polly Cutcliffe and Craig Morley e Gang-gang Cockatoo: three birds noted at the corner of 
Horseshoe bend Rd and Lower Duneed Rd. 
Twelve members and friends enjoyed some great birding in fine, e Banded Lapwing: at least six birds, two immature, in a 
mild and overcast conditions. paddock along Bluestone School Rad, with at least 6 
Cattle Egrets, several cattle, 100+ Common Starlings 
There were numerous highlights including White-throated and a small number of House Sparrows. 
Needletail, Common Greenshank, Whistling Kite, Striated e Striated Fieldwren: one bird heard and seen along 
Fieldwren, Double-banded Plover and Hooded Plover. Blackgate Rd. 
Our bird-watching was centred round two main areas, along e  Yellow-rumped Thornbill: flock of ~10 along Bluestone 
Thompson Creek at Breamlea and at the mouth of Thompson School Rd. 
Creek at Point Impossible, though there were several other 
noteworthy and interesting observations along the way: Unfortunately we were unable to locate the Pacific Golden 
e Black Swan:~ 6 on Thompson Ck, upstream of the Plovers found by Polly on her reconnaissance along Blackgate 
bridge on Blackgate Rd. Rd on the previous Sunday. Several birds of this species were 
e Chestnut Teal: four very wary birds at Jerringot, a male noted at Black Rock, after our excursion group disbanded, so it is 
in fading breeding plumage and three females. worth looking carefully in this area for this noteworthy species! 
e Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo: two, possibly three birds 
flying ENE over Blackgate Rd. [See Craig's photos on next page] 


|  . Breamlea Point Impossible 
Spotted Dove Several noted. LELESFIELI EETIZIEIHIAL 


Flocks of 10 and 15 noted. A massive group of 200+ 20-30 in rapid flight. A number were very low! 
noted at great height were probably also this species. 

[Australasian Gannet— — |  — 1 1 1 |A or2 noted over open water. O 
| Little Pied Cormorant | One bird perched on stake in the creek. — | 1 1 1 | 
[Little Black Cormorant ^ [Three birds noted, initially perchedon stakes inthecreek. | — — — — 1 1 O 
[BrownGoshawk P | | ^| ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ [One birdrising and circling over open ground W of creek. | 
| Brown Falcon ——  [Onebirdperchedandinfligh. — | .— 1 1 1 1 1 1  — | 
|[Red-cappedPlover — | | | | | | | |  f[20«ondrysandonbeach. sd 
|[Double-banded Plover —(| .— .— ^. [Atleast 40 on dry sand on beach. 

| Hooded Plover  — . | |A group of birds, amongst seaweed, on damp sand. — | 
| Masked Lapwing | Atleast 2 along creek. CE | 
[Common Greenshank — [Atleast3birdsalongcreek. | O 
[Red-neckedStint — — | — [Oneactivebird near washlineonbeach. — — — | 
[CrestedTern —— . | | ^ ^ ^ | TWO birds loafing ON Sand with Silver Gulls. | 

|Onesub-adulseen overhead. — — — | - 


Pacific Gull One sub-adult seen overhead. At least three, an adult and two sub-adults. 


|MuskLorikeet — [Aflockof-15flewhigh overhead to ENE. Heardcaling. | ooo ë OE 
|Purple-crowned Lorikeet___| A vocal flock of ~15 flew high overhead to ENE. | | 
[Crimson Rosella | Two immature birdsingardensatBreamlea, | oo ëO 
[Blue-winged Parrot | Smalll flock heard flying overhead. | S ë OE 


One or two heard and seen in shrubs. SS 
Singing Honeyeater Several heard. One bird afforded very good views along 
[erento dieat si the fence wire at morning tea. 

mall flock of ~10 noted. 

[Whitefroneed Chat — 1| . .— ^ ^^ A4 . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ [Severalnoted around carpark. 


White-browed Scrubwren — | Several heard and seen. [ui eda wee c v Se 
Grey Butcherbird Several heard in distance across creek 


Striated Fieldwren At least one vocal bird, possibly more, afforded good 
views at the top of vegetation. 
| One or two heard and seen in shrubs. —  — | 


One or two heard and seen. 
chestnut flanks, indicative of Tasmanian race lateralis. 
A number of active birds observed. 
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Striated Fieldwren, Swan Bay, December 2008. 
Photo: Craig Morley 





What else has been seen? 


Ant chimney, in the Anglesea Heathland off Shiney Eye Track, 
on 18/03/09. It was 45 mm high, 18 mm wide and probably built 
by Camponotus sp. ants. The reason for the chimney is not 
known, but it may be for nest ventilation, to prevent flooding or to 
stop predators or parasites entering the nest. (TP) [photo] 


Earth Ball fungus Scleroderma (? cepa), the first for this year at 
Yaugher on 23/04/09, the day before heavy rain began to fall 
after a long, dry spell. (TP) 


Tent Spider (Cyrtophora sp.) web at Yaugher on 12/04/09. 
This one was complete with the future egg-sac site at the apex of 
the web. There were many smaller ones without the site in place. 
(TP) 


European Carp, a very large specimen, desperately ploughing 
through the muddy shallows of the nearly-dry Balyang Sanctuary 
on 17/04/09. There were several already dead in the lake. (TP) 


Coral Lichen at Yaugher on 12/04/09, a pale lemon-yellow 
species with new growth following a long dry summer. (TP) 


Hairy Cicada Tettigarcta crinata, Lake Elizabeth, 21/3/09, 1 
was attracted to a light at night; (TP, MHe) [photo, next page] 


Victorian Smooth Froglet Geocrinia victoriana, Breakfast 
Creek Rd at Breakfast Creek, 29/3/09, 1 calling. (MHe) 


Common Froglet Crinia signifera, Werribee Gorge, Meikles 
Point PG, 19/4/09, several calling from pools in creek. (MHe) 


| spotted a moth on the grass in the back garden on 29/4/09 and 
was so intent on photographing it, that | didn't notice the 
caterpillar until | looked at the pictures on the computer [photo, 
next page]. The two insects are unrelated. Marilyn has identified 
the moth as Chrysodeixis subsidens, one of the Noctuid 
moths which do not have Hairy Mary type caterpillars. Hairy 
Marys are Anthelids, quite a different family. (VWD) 


...Lorraine Phelan 





Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Ant Chimney, Anglesea 
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Bacchus Marsh, 17/4/09, at night. The larger spider [photo, 
below] is the Huntsman Isopedella victorialis from the family 


Sparassidae. This is a basalt plains species around Melbourne. It 


has captured the smaller spider which is Neosparassus 
punctatus or N. calligaster —N. punctatus more likely as N. 
calligaster is generally found further north in Victoria. 
Identifications and information from Wendy Moore and David 
Hirst. (MHe) 


A tiny Crab Spider on Darwinia citriodora in garden at Wandana 
Heights. It is in the Thomisidae family. (LPh) [photo on back 
cover] 


Observers: LPh, Lorraine Phelan; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; TP, 
Trevor Pescott; VWD, Valda Dedman 





Huntsman /sopedella victorialis and prey. 


Photo: Marilyn Hewish 





Photo: Marilyn Hewish 





Noctuid moth, Chrysodeixis subsidens, Highton 
Photo: Valda Dedman 


Bird observations April 2009 


here are about 16 species of raptors that are regularly seen in 

the Geelong area and last month 11 different species were 
noted. One species that appears to be increasing in numbers is the 
White-bellied Sea-Eagle. These birds were seen last month at 
places with large expanses of water such as the Lake Connewarre 
system and Serendip. Recent reports have also come from 
Breamlea and Lake Wurdi Boluc. Some of the observations were of 
immature birds. The immature birds look a little like a Whistling kite, 
but the shorter wedge-shaped tail helps to identify them. Wedge- 
tailed Eagles have also been seen more often, in more places. For 
many years these magnificent birds were shot as a pest, but 
numbers seem to be recovering well now. 


Black-tailed Native-hen have been present in small numbers for 
most of the Spring/summer season at several places, but there has 
not been an irruption of this species for many years now. They will 
need a wet year to breed successfully. 


The '13th Beach end' of the Black Rocks has been a good spot for 
many waders in the last month including Ruddy Turnstone, Red- 
necked Stint, Pacific Golden Plover, Double-banded Plover, Red- 
capped Plover and Hooded Plover. This site seems to harbour 
many waders each year, just prior to their departure northwards. 


Another bird that has increased in numbers is the corella. Both the 
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... Barry Lingham 


Long-billed and Little Corellas have been seen in large flocks 
around Geelong. Gang-gang cockatoos have started to visit 
suburban Geelong on their regular autumn movement and Blue- 
winged Parrots have moved out of the Otways into areas closer to 
Geelong. 


The Restless Flycatcher staying a few days in a garden in Bacchus 
Marsh is very unusual. The birds in the Bacchus Marsh/ Long 
Forest area appear to move about during autumn. 


During mid-April, we expect to see many Flame Robins on the 
move and also the beginnings of the movement of many flocks of 
honeyeaters. However, this season appears to be later this year, 
with few reports of Flame Robins, or flocks of Yellow-faced 
Honeyeaters and White-naped Honeyeaters. 


The following observations are a selection of those submitted. All 
records will be published in the annual Geelong Bird Report. 


Observers: AF, Ade Foster; AW, Alison Watson; BL, Barry 
Lingham; CMo, Craig Morley; DHe, Dean Hewish; DR, David 
Rantall; EWt, Echidna Walkabout tours; EC, Esther Cohen; GD, 
Guy Dutson; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; JN, John Newman; MBi, 
Michael Bird; MG, Madeline Glynn; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; PWa, 
Phil Watson; RGa, Rob Ganly; TFI, Tom Fletcher 





[Species [Number |Date | . ^ à — — Comments . .— |  Q | Observer | 
Serendip, juvenile flying overhead. 1 on 1/4. A young bird. 
| 4A Lake Connewarre GD X || 
Pp — 1 [144 |Moolap MatthewsRd,amatuebrd. — — 1 11 11 RGA — | 
| Swamp Harrier — — '1 . |27// PrincesHwy,EofSneydesRd. — | | 1  |EWt — | 
| Wedge-tailed Eagle —. 1 —  |438  |Serndp Wt — | 
i —|uitie River, am adult. — — — ——— ——— — — iii S 
| 2 [19/8 |Mamerm,ondambank .— | | | 1 | 1 1 1 |DR — | 
IM ——* Br A You Yangs, near Turntable, flying, displaying courtship behaviour, locking talons fora | EWt 
moment. 1 over Big Rock on 16/4. 2 N of Branch Rd on 27/4. 
|  "  —  |44  jStaghtnVade Wt — | 
|.  . 1  ]|84  |BannockbumReserveflpngoverheed. — 1 11 1 1 1  — |MBi — | 
Pp "2  ]|12/ |Barwon River, two birds soaring overthe Barwon riverat Newtown — — |AF — | 
| . 1 [14/4 | Barwon Heads, a bird cruising very low over 13th Beach Golfcouse — — — — — |AF — — | 
|. .  — |1 15/4 | Freshwater Creek, one bird harrassed by magpies at Freshwater creek —  —  — — |AF — — | 
|. "1 [18/5 |YouYangs, over Gracesdam O 1 |  |EWt — | 
| | A [84 Balian EW X | 
Balyang Sanctuary, present for most of the day. 2 pairs(?) on 16/4. 
| G |94 Black Rocks GM 9 | 
| |2 [298 j|BlcekRoks .«— .—.— [TH  J— | 
P80 — |74 Lake Connewarre OAD | 
pK Black Rocks GM 9 | 
pO 6B Black Rocks .»—  —  —  — — .— .»—  — OA | 
| | | 2? [80/8 |iShBeah MG  Á— | 
|  — — O [2698 j|BlacekRoks .— — ^  —  —  — — OA | 
|. TO X [94 Black Rocks |.  .— | | | | | | [|GMe 9 | 
| A Black Rocks —  — 1 Me 9 | 
Dielo — — ie —— (aa Princes Hwy E of ite River afframp, witother species ae lowering eucaljpi- — [EM | 
E — — 2 — [io TWenseyese irst reoord orinis area SN — — 
|Red-rumpedParot —— '2 ^ |9/A  |PointHenry, Alcoa wetlands—first observed heresince 1990. ^ ^ |RGa | 
[Blue-winged Parrot |6 [3/4 [Newtown flying high, heading S at 0830, calin — — — — ^  1]JN | 
[E I [MET [vA Pen S Eine i 1] 
[Brown Treecreeper — |1« — 24/3 |YouYangs Brandng Yardareea — — — 1 11 1 1  |MBi ë 
Eastern park, heard in northern section of the park. A rare visitor. 
| | | Present |i4/4 | East Geelong, heard flying over. 
[Crescent Honeyeater — |2 — — |11/A4 | Inverleigh, Carrah Track MB — 
a 
PC  |13/4 Newtown, heard flying W at 0900. — | | 1 1 à à  |CMo 9— | 
Spotted Guan — [2 — — 26/8 [Brisbans Ranges, Suing Creek Trad — — —————— — — — — — |MHe be 
winter. 

| ^1 [9/4  |Bacchus Marsh, in Grey St garden, regularly ingarden10/4-16/4.  — |MHeDhe | 
| 1 [84 |YouYangs, Big Rock | .— .— .»— |.» 3). ^)» ^» ^» ^ ^JC |JEWt — | 
Psi 9/4 | Point Henry, male on sand dunes at the point. 
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Bellarine Peninsula excursion Mid-week Bird Group excursion 


Sunday 17 May 2009 Forrest area 


As this excursion is still. a ‘work in progress’, come 
prepared for a magical mystery tour. 


Thursday 28 May 2009 


Meet: 9.00 a.m. at Adams Crt, Eastern Park for car Leader: John James 


pooling. 

Bring: Lunch, morning and afternoon tea/snacks, 
water, walking shoes, wet weather gear/ 
sunscreen, hat etc.; plus binoculars, hand 
lenses and all those other useful bits and 
pieces. 


John is planning to take us to two areas near Forrest which are 
surveyed regularly and which provide rewarding birdwatching. 


Meet: in time to leave at 8.30 a.m. at Waurn Ponds Shopping 
Centre carpark, inside the boundary fence on Pioneer 
Road, near the service station, OR 9.30 a.m. at Forrest, 
in the main street opposite the Forrest Hotel. [Melway 
627 A9] 


Contact: Deborah Evans 5243 8687 for updated 

information on meeting points on the peninsula. 

Bring: Morning tea and lunch as we are travelling a bit further 
afield than usual, wet weather gear, suitable footwear 
etc. 


Enquiries: Polly 5244 0182 
Advance notice 


Wider Geelong Flora Lecture PixController survey 


9 June 2009 


Sunday 10 May 2009 


Following our successful use of the three PixController cameras 
at the Brisbane Ranges in April, we have decided in conjunction 
with Kaylene and Mike Traynor of ANGAIR to put them in May at 
a site where evidence has been found in the past, of several 
mammals, including Long-nosed Bandicoots. 


Terrestrial (and one epiphytic) orchids 
of south-western Victoria 


Gary Backhouse 


The details are as follows: 


Date: Sunday 10 May. 

Time: 10.00 am. 

Meeting place: Benwerrin in the Otway Ranges—the junction of 
the Deans Marsh-Lorne Road and the Benwerrin-Mt Sabine 
Road. 


For further information, contact me at email 
ppescott@optusnet.com.au or phone 5243 4368 
Trevor for the Mammal Study Group 


Eco Book Group 
Tuesday 30 June 2009 


Overloading Australia: how 
governments and media dither and 
deny on population, Mark O'Connor & 
William Lines, 2009 


There are several new club members this month. They are: 
Michael Bird and family 


We welcome them to the club and wish them along and 


Buy or borrow the above book and join a discussion. Contact happy association. 


Lorraine if buying because books are on order at a local 
bookshop for a discounted price. 


Mailing roster 


8.00 p.m. Geelong Botanic Gardens Meeting Room 


May: David Flanagan 
Tibor & Joan Korn 


Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
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GFNC COMMITTEE 2009-2010 


deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 


Deborah Evans 5243 8687 
Vacant 
Vacant 
Tim Billington 
Peter Turner 
Lynne Clarke 


President 

Vice-President 

Immediate Past President 
Secretary 

Treasurer 

Minute Secretary 
Committee Member 


5221 1169 tobii@optusnet.com.au 
psturner@ncable.net.au 
5243 8774 alynneclarke@ozemail.com.au 
5221 2427 
5255 4291 
5223 2394 
0408 102 802 
5243 0636 
5221 3503 


David Flanagan 
Barry Lingham 
Bruce Lindsay 
Neil McInnes 
Lorraine Phelan 
Peter Williams 


jillpip@optusnet.com.au 
lingham@tpg.com.au 
brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
neil06021955(2gmail.com 
lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
peter.w@wesinet.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 
Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 


Bird Group 


Conservation Group 


Editor 
Sub-editor 


Geelong Bird Report 


Jerringot Group 


Librarian 


Mammal Study Group 
Membership Officer 


Barry Lingham 
Dick Southcombe 
Lorraine Phelan 
Deborah Evans 
Marilyn Hewish 
Valda Dedman 
Lorraine Phelan 
Trevor Pescott 
Peter Williams 
Dick Southcombe 


5255 4291 
5243 3916 
5243 0636 
5243 8687 
5367 3196 
5243 2374 
5243 0636 
5243 4368 
5221 3503 
5243 3916 


Plant Group 


Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 





Coming events 


MAY 2009 JUNE 2009 
9 General Meeting: Queenscliff Geological 2 General Meeting: Mammalian fossils from 
Heritage Sites—Mel Mitchell Werribee River—Maarten Holzenbusch 
10 Mammal Group: PixController survey 9 Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture: 
12 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting Orchids—Gary Backhouse 
16-17 Orange-bellied Parrot counts Mammal Group: Survey 
17 Excursion: Bellarine Peninsula geological 21 Excursion: Werribee River Outlet 
heritage sites Leader: TBA 
Leader: Deborah Evans 18 Bird Group: Meeting 
21 Bird Group: Macquarie Island Nature Reserve— 25 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Xenia Dennett 30 Eco Book Group 
23 Boneseed pull—You Yangs. Leaders: Rob 
Beardsley, Claire & Dennis Greenwell 
28 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 25 May 2009. 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
For further details phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


DISCLAIMER 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. 
Please contact the Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a 
photograph) from another source, so that copyright permission can 
be sought. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
start at 8.00 pm 


Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park 


The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 


that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 
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